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A COMING EXHIBITION OF RUGS 

THROUGH the courtesy of James F. 
Ballard of St. Louis, the Museum has been 
privileged to select from his remarkable 
collection of oriental rugs about sixty 
fine examples, which will be shown this fall 
in the Gallery of Special Exhibitions. The 
exhibition will open early in October and 
continue through December. A notable 
feature of the exhibition will be the dis- 
play of Asia Minor carpets of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

THE FRENCH EXHIBITION 

iHE interest in the present loan ex- 
hibition of French impressionist and post- 
impressionist paintings is to some extent 
indicated by the attendance. The number 
of visitors in this gallery and in the ad- 
joining galleries of prints and drawings, 
which were opened a few weeks later than 
the exhibition of paintings to show the 
parallel development in those media, has 
been nearly forty thousand for the first 
seven weeks or an average of about eight 
hundred a day. 

One picture, lent by Frederick Clay 
Bartlett, has been added to the group of 
works by Van Gogh since the catalogue 
was published. It is a still life showing a 
slice of melon, a green jug, and some salt fish 
lying on a piece of brown paper, a painting 
which reveals an extraordinary solidity 
and fierce energy of design and color. 

The exhibition, which was described 
at some length in the May Bulletin, will 
continue until September 15. 



FRENCH BLACK AND WHITE OF 
THE LAST HALF-CENTURY 

{Continued from the July Bulletin) 

LEAVING the men who are no longer 
living, we now come to the several groups 
who typify more accurately the specifi- 
cally contemporary movement. First, 
it will be best to refer to several men 
who may be classed as illustrators — 
Steinlen, Willette, Leandre, Vallotton, 
Forain, and Toulouse-Lautrec, the last of 
whom died prematurely. Wit and great 
cleverness mark them all, and all of them, 
with the exception of poor crippled Lautrec, 
rejoice in exuberant vitality. Their work 
has long been familiar through their many 
posters and the countless illustrations and 
political cartoons which they have con- 
tributed to the Paris press. In great part 
social caricature, their work is immediately 
understood and so needs little comment. 
Seen as a group they have been story tellers, 
commentators on modern life, and their 
usefulness would have suffered had they 
in any way departed from the making of 
their points. Possibly of them all the two 
outstanding figures are those of Lautrec 
and Forain, whose acid vision has given 
them a place apart among modern carica- 
turists. Forain unlike the others has 
strayed on occasion from the contemporary 
scene and given us a series of plates repre- 
senting incidents from New Testament 
history. It is quite possible that no one 
since Rembrandt has so hardily attacked 
such subjects as the Prodigal Son, or suc- 
ceeded in producing such unaffectedly 
pathetic and moving versions of them. A 
master of comedy and irony, he has here 
turned his histrionic gift to nobler purposes 
and given us a profession of fighting faith 
in the old beliefs which is almost shocking 
in its intensity. During the late war he 
turned his attention to fighting the Ger- 
mans on the Paris front, and in so doing 
brought forth a series of scathing cartoons 
which may come in time to be considered 
the most impressive of their kind and 
period. 

Quite distinct from the illustrators ap- 
pear the several groups of artists about 
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whose work has raged most of the critical 
discussion of the last fifteen years. None 
of them has displayed any interest in 
contemporary life, nor have they told 
stories* They have taken for granted the, 
discoveries of the students of optics and 



It is curious how prevailing general 
theories correspond in the worlds of art 
and of abstract or scientific thought. In 
all probability the thinker and the artist 
have but the slightest touch with one 
another, and certainly they give little con- 



meteorology just as they have the incidence scious thought to what each other is doing. 




SCENE FROM LES FEMMES SAVANTES 
BY TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 



of taxation, and while doubtless admitting 
that they are both interesting have seen 
that one no more than the other was neces- 
sarily a matter of importance to the artist, 
who after all makes pictures and not human 
beings, or grass, or atmosphere. They 
represent the full-fledged reaction against 
impressionism and all its doings which was 
bound to come with different modes of 
thought and philosophies of life. 



But at the same time reference from one 
to the other frequently shows most start- 
ling coincidences. Thus the whole im- 
pressionist movement with its peculiar 
preoccupations and its quasi-scientific self- 
justification will be found to correspond 
most precisely with the unalloyed interest 
in external nature and a certain rational- 
izing, analyzing mode of thought which 
was the most marked characteristic of the 
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men whose impressionable youths were 
spent in the palmy days of Darwin and 
Herbert Spencer. Since then just as civi- 
lized life itself has been completely revolu- 
tionized in its mechanical aspects, so have 
new modes of philosophic thought come in. 
The outstanding popular names in philos- 
ophy at the time the immediately contem- 
porary painters were forming their theories 
of life were those of James, who discarded 
the faculty psychology and later ap- 
proached philosophy from the point of 
view of the modern experimental psychol- 
ogist, and Bergson, who talked mystically 
about the elan and brought everything 
back to the human being. At the present 
time the name of Freud is bandied about, 
and "complex" has actually begun to be 
used as a slang phrase, while the popular 
aesthetic is that of Croce with its em- 
phasis upon "intuition" and "expression." 
Just like other people these painters, 
then young, walked about the museums of 
art, ethnology, and archaeology, and they 
saw that many of the most beautiful things 
in them, many of the most impressive, had 
no story, were marvelously incorrect from 
the naturalist's point of view, and quite 
patently had been made by persons who 
had never even heard of optics or the 
weather man. Obviously, even though 
quite possibly unconsciously, they became 
aware of a new field of investigation, since 
each of the so dogmatic theories of the 
older men, no matter how much it may 
have expanded experience or how much 
beauty may have been created in its pur- 
suit, was seen in the light of the museums 
and their contents not to have afforded the 
answer to the eternal question, which 
remained just as inscrutable as it had ever 
been. All the impressionist and darwinian 
"analysis" had got nowhere — it was time 
to try "synthesis/' that is, something in 
which man did not explore nature and make 
reportorial records of external fact, but ex- 
plored himself and made a record of his 
attempts to understand himself. If there 
be any truth in such a theory of uncon- 
scious mass action on the part of the young 
painters as this, then possibly it explains 
the vast influence of such an older man as 
Cezanne. Cezanne never found himself 



and never learned how to paint, at least so 
the Impressionists said — certainly he never 
learned how the way they did, for he was 
physically and mentally incapable of 
either agility or "slickness." But not 
being a highly intellectual person of the 
kind that could wrestle with ideas, and 
being rather slow-witted and perfectly 
honest and seeing only with the eyes that 
he was born with, he wrestled with him- 
self, because without going through any 
elaborately involved mental processes, and 
possibly almost without knowing it, he 
realized, what it always takes clever men 
infinitely long to discover, that a painter 
makes pictures and not merely more or 
less accurate representations of external 
nature, that the beauty of a beautiful wo- 
man, for instance, plays an almost negli- 
gible part in making her portrait beautiful, 
howsoever truthful it may be. Thus, find- 
ing that he couldn't paint fast enough to do 
a bunch of cut flowers before they wilted, 
he quite calmly and naturally painted arti- 
ficial flowers instead or did a healthy stupid 
geranium in its stupid earthen pot. And, 
somehow, wrestling with himself in this 
manner and being perfectly honest about 
it, he got certain qualities which were also 
discernible in the things in the ethnological 
and archaeological collections and which 
the world was busily and rather noisily dis- 
covering were very much worth while. 

At any rate, whether the foregoing the- 
ory of unconscious mass action be true 
or false, the three outstanding figures of 
contemporary French art would appear 
from the American distance to be Matisse, 
Picasso, and Derain, all of whom have been 
experimenting in the workings of their own 
minds rather than attempting to record the 
workings of exterior nature. Matisse and 
Picasso are doubtless the best known in 
this country, but as has happened in other 
cases their work does not seem always to 
have been clearly differentiated by the 
American public. They are, however, 
quite distinct in their methods and their 
points of view. Matisse, from, the north of 
France, was a pupil of Gustave Moreau; 
Picasso, a Spaniard, got his early training 
in Spain, and the only thing they have in 
common is remarkable skill of hand. Each 
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from his different angle has sought to ap- 
proach reality, not the old-fashioned me- 
chanical reality that consisted in a simple 
taking of inventories and striking of bal- 
ances, putting down two and carrying one, 
but a kind of super-reality in which psy- 
chology was mixed up. While Matisse 
has on occasion pushed his research for 
''expression " to the uttermost limits of car- 
icature, he has apparently never deviated 
from representation, and any child has al- 



ical point of view thus became merely an 
axiom or definition and incapable of proof 
one way or another, in itself having no valid- 
ity beyond that of convenience and always 
subject to change or denial. Therefore in 
denying representation Picasso like some 
Lobatchewsky of painting seems to have 
said in his own way, "Just let's see what 
results we can get if we postulate that 
an infinite number of parallel lines can run 
through the same point." That stage in 




LA FILLE-MERE BY FORAIN 



ways been able to tell what it was that he 
was drawing. Picasso, to the contrary, 
at one stage in his career, almost if not 
completely abandoned representation in 
his pursuit of the method which became 
famous under the title of " cubism/' It 
was little more than the logical following to 
its necessary end of the depreciation of the 
"story-telling" picture so marked in the 
writing and conversation of such an older 
artist as Whistler, because it needs no dem- 
onstration that so long as there is represen- 
tation at all "story" is potential. The 
requirement of representation from this log- 



Picasso's development appears now to have 
passed, his more recent drawings in general 
appearance being quite in the traditional 
manner — as though he had come back to 
Euclid and were now proceeding on the 
theory that two parallel lines can never 
meet. As compared with Matisse's singu- 
larly direct and straightforward develop- 
ment, Picasso's many-sided activity, his 
willingness to try anything that occurs to 
his quick and fertile brain, bespeaks a 
quite different temperament. Both im- 
mersed in the new current of thought, 
Matisse, to use an analogy, has expressed 
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himself in the racy and simple French 
of his day, where the other, in addition to 
showing a trace of foreign accent and idiom, 
displays the joyfully distended and rather 
erudite vocabulary and syntax often ob- 
servable in linguistically gifted foreigners. 

Each of these men has been a great 
experimenter— just as were the Impres- 
sionists and Neo-I impressionists before 
them. But where their immediate prede- 




LITHOGRAPH BY MATISSE 

cessors were post-darwinian in their more 
or less mechanistic outlook on life and art 
and their idolatry of the "fact," their 
experiments and innovations being in 
large measure little more than those of tech- 
nique and the application of pigment — 
mechanical or optical, in a word — this 
newer investigation was apparently under- 
taken, though quite possibly without any 
too great amount of abstruse thought, in 
an endeavor to find out what it was that 
made things interesting to the eye rather 
than to knowledge of scientific fact or 
sentiment. In other words, it was a species 



of psychological exploration. Naturally 
many of the essays were abortive and 
many were so abstract as to appeal only 
to the most limited and highly trained au- 
dience, but at the same time much was of 
great interest to the mere casual onlooker, 
and on occasion very real beauty was pro- 
duced. In its most abstract forms this 
laboratory practice brought down upon it- 
self the jeers and anger of those who were 
unwilling to make the sacrifice of time 
and thought necessary to try to understand 
what was being attempted. Doubtless the 
followers, at least, of the leaders themselves 
did not always understand and in their 
efforts to imitate produced results like 
those of children trying to count, who 
know the names but not the order of the 
numerals. But because balderdash is ut- 
tered by the child it does not mean that 
counting is necessarily foolish, it is well 
to remember also that even great mathe- 
maticians themselves have been known to 
get tangled in their thought. 

Discarding therefore the purely labora- 
tory experiments, the work of both Matisse 
and Picasso is marked by its distortion of 
form — a distortion which is in most in- 
stances patently wilful. And it is this 
that is most usually and most bitterly 
held up against these men — trmt they have 
deliberately distorted. In the middle ages 
and the early renaissance many artists 
were keenly alive to the aesthetic possi- 
bilities of distortion, which after all is 
merely a means to a pattern or of em- 
phasis upon some particular aspect or 
quality which the draughtsman desires to 
bring out. Our present-day eyes, however, 
are obsessed by the pictures produced by 
the camera, most of our knowledge of the 
shapes of things we get through the study 
of photographs rather than of the things 
themselves, and in consequence most of us 
habitually see things in terms of the lens, 
to which, being mechanical and impersonal, 
we have given our implicit faith. This has 
reached such a stage that we are no longer 
conscious of photographic distortion, which 
is just as great as any other and much less 
humanly true, for being purely mechanical 
it is thoroughly stupid. But the minute 
we meet any other kind of distortion, no 
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matter how intelligent, we are on the 
jump to denounce it. We have forgotten 
through familiarity how all the greatest 
of the masters distorted, or if conscious 
of it we are awed by their names and let it 
pass in silence. It is not necessary to go 
back to mediaeval times for examples, for 
two names as great and as unquestioningly 
accepted as any of the last century are 
those of Daumier and Delacroix. Yet if 
one goes from the work of the contempo- 
rary men back into the other galleries and 
looks honestly at Daumier's Mile. Etienne- 



trace on paper the outlines of the same 
model, and each while using outlines only 
will draw a different thing. One will draw 
a flat silhouette, another will draw the di- 
rections of stresses and strains, a third 
will in some way indicate that on one side 
of a line there is air and on the other a 
series of complicated forms and surfaces, 
while a fourth will create a linear pattern, 
and a fifth will present us with a portrait. 
Most nineteenth-centurydraughtsmen have 
contented themselves with inventory or 
portrait making. Some complicated the 
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LES NOMADES BY PICASSO 



Joconde-Cunegonde-Becassine or at Dela- 
croix's illustrations to Faust he will find 
distortions as great and as wilful as any 
upon the contemporary wall. As a matter 
of fact, distortion is an unescapable element 
of the attempt to record anything that has 
been keenly felt or imagined, and it may be 
taken almost as axiomatic that any draw- 
ing in which distortion cannot be seen is a 
drawing of something neither really felt 
nor imagined but that has merely been com- 
piled and then controlled from "general 
experience." 

It is perhaps very elementary, but it 
will not suffer from repetition, to reiterate 
that drawing may be of many kinds, all 
of them equally valid. Several men will 



problem by adding pattern to it. But very 
few did more. The modern men, how- 
ever, seem to have abandoned the making 
of the inventory portrait and to be trying 
to indicate some of the things which their 
immediate predecessors ignored. Among 
other things such men as Matisse have dis- 
covered that certain things can only be 
achieved with speed, and that even great 
sacrifices must be made to it. Hesitation 
to ponder or to correct in this kind of 
work, so far from removing error in detail, 
simply destroys the whole because it 
interrupts the necessarily unhesitating 
course of both hand and eye. It is much 
like jumping the brook~it can't be done 
in more than one jump. One can try it 
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again and again, but each time it has 
got to be carried through in one move- 
ment. 

To what extent these modern men have 
by their research made any new contri- 
bution or to what extent it will have any 
permanent effect, it is obviously impossible 
to say until after the event. We may be- 
lieve or hope one way or another—but 




FIG. I. STANDING WOMAN 

two things surely can be said, that they 
have given more people more seriously to 
think about some of the more recondite 
problems of art than any other group of 
men in a great many years, and that in 
their work is to be seen more definitely 
than anywhere else at the present time the 
effect of the vast archaeological and ethno- 
graphical collections which, gathered to- 
gether in the great public museums during 
the last hundred years, have introduced 
into European life and experience elements 
previouslv unknown to western life. 

W. M. I., Jr. 



LOAN OF TERRACOTTAS FROM 
CRETE 

AN interesting collection of Cretan 
terracottas has lately come into the 
possession of the Museum as a permanent 
loan from the American Institute of 
Archaeology. They were discovered in 
1893-4 by Signor Federico Halbherr, in 
the course of his excavations at Praesos. 
The terracottas, fragmentary though they 
are and for the most part very primitive, 
are of especial importance in showing the 
development of early Greek art in Crete, 
and its interrelation with the art of other 
countries. Side by side in the same trench 
were found terracottas of Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Mycenaean, or pure Greek type. 
A few of the examples are unique in the 
history of clay modeling, while others show 
hundreds of repetitions. It is often evi- 
dent, too, that the older types survived 
and were repeated with little variation in 
much later times. Most of the examples 
which we have placed on exhibition come 
from a trench in the valley outside the 
walls of the old citadel of Praesos, and 
are believed to be superfluous votive offer- 
ings buried by the priests of a near-by 
temple. A few of the objects represented 
in our collection are figures in the round, 
though by far the greater number are of 
the pinax or flat panel-relief type, made to 
be suspended or propped up in the shrine. 
There are altogether forty-seven pieces 
in the collection. 1 Since many of them 
repeat the same types, having often been 
cast from the same moulds, a selection only 
of the best examples has been exhibited. 
They are distributed with related objects 
in the various period, rooms. 

The terracottas belonging to the seventh 
century B.C. are exhibited in Case B 
in the Second Room of the Classical Wing. 
They show vividly the strong influences 
of the East, the sensuous forms of Babylo- 
nia and Assyria, the stylized mannerisms 
of Egypt. Of the figures in the round 

1 For a publication of these terracottas see 
F. Halbherr, American Journal of Archaeology, 

1894, pp. 543-544; 1896, p. 579; '9<>i» PP- 
28 1 -283, 371-392; and the Athenaeum, June 22, 

1895, pp. 812-813. 
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